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AB^TBACl , . ^ . 

Student perceptions of leaxning environients in 15 

• inner city schools in a large public school systea and ,7 nationally 
distributed coiparison schools are.ex4«ined in this empirical 

•exploratory study. The "By Class Inventory" vas adainistered to 
fourth grade students in all schools *on a- pre and post test basis in 

'order to ezaiine changes over a one year period .as well as » 
differences aaong i|iner city, suburban,, and rural student 
pojulatibts. The relationship between' achieveaent and student 
perc'eived learning environaent using the school as the unit of 
analysis was exaained for the 15 inner citjr and a of the coiparison 
schools. Besuits indicate that with very gross aeasures of « . * 
achieveaent (4xad€t equivalent scores) , there is a cbnf iraation- of a 
relationship TTetw^en learning environaent and aichieveient for the 19 
schools for which achieveaent data Were available. Infcreased friction 
is found to be negatively correlated with higher achieveaent. Besuits 
of a r«gressiccn analysis indicate that urban and ihnef city school 
students tend to show an increase in' perception ot friction, lower 
thought processes and higher thought processes; su.butfaan school - 
students perceive relatively less poapptitiveness in school. The 
gross lumping of sCho'ols by locational categories, urban, suburban, 
inner city is challenged by these data. (Author/AB) 
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student perceptions of learning environments in fifteen inner ci ty ^sohool?^ 
in a large pjjblic school system a'nd seven nationally di s tri buted- compari son schools 
are ex,imined in this exploratory study. The My C\ass Inventory (Anderson', 1973) 
was administered ^to'fourth grade &tudents^in all schools bn a pre and post test 
basis in order to examine changes over time'(one year) as well as differenci^ ^ 
among i'nner ci ty, 'suburban, and rural student populations. The re 1 a t i orjsh i p between 
achievepient and student perceived learning environme^nt using school ^s the unit of 
analysis is examined for the 15 innep city and four of the comparison ^6heo^^ 
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STUDENT PERCE I VED LEARNING ENV I ROn)iENTS I, N THE INNER CITY. - 

The learning environment of inner ci ty schools* has been impression- 
^ Istically portrayed in a number of films and books.- Yet, empirical 
research ,wi th- a defined populatiQ.r> is practical ly' non--exis.tent. ' *As the 
.by-product of other evaluation studies, an unusual opportunity was pfe- 
sented for the authors to do a ^comparative 'ddta anal«^sis on. learning 
environments of fifteen *'hard core*^ inner city elementary schools aod a r^ational 
sample of seven elementary schools. It was oyr purpose to separate fact 
and fiction as we examined systematicial ly the learning environments of 
^Tiese two <qual i tat i vely di f ferent "samples. 

' Thi s .paper "jth'en , presents^an jrivest i gat i on of perceived leaVning 
environments over time of fourth grade students from fifteen irtner City . * 

• ■ ' V ■ . 

schools in a large city public school system and sevenQnat i.onal ly dis- 
tributed comparison schools. Students .completed an instrument that ' » 
measured dimensions of learning enviromnent that^ incldded social per- 
ception of students (Anderson, 1973)* and the perceived cogn i t i ve -com- > 
plexity of the classroom tasks (Steele, et al., 1970). All students were 
administered the instrument on a pre and posttest basis at the beginning 
and end of the school year. - ^ * % 

The objectives of this study-^re to: , " - ; ♦ 

1. describe inner ci^ty^ students' perceptions of * - ^ ^ 

learning environments in fifteen Low achievlfig * 



* Among the better known ficfional and case, study pieces are Blackboard " 
Jungle , Up the Down Stair Case , and a spate of^bookjS and p4ece3 by 
Jonathan Kozol and Herbert Kohl. , » - . , 
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elementary schools in a large city and, examine 

changes ovjr time (one- year) iii their perceptions; 

2. compare the student perceived learning environments 

* • , "% 

in theses* Inner city schools with a sample of '^stu- \ 

dents drawn national ly'^from" across- the UnitexJ 

I 

4 

States; 

♦ 

*r 3. examine the relationship between achievement and 

measures of studerK: perceived learning environment , 
^ ' using school as the^unit of analysis. 

. . ■ ■ : r^-- . 

Theoret i cal Framework * 

teaming environments as measured through student perceptions have, 

been ?oand to provide useful data on classroom functi*oning (E^sh and 
* • \ 

Talmage, 1975). Environmental variables' have increasingly been recognized 

.as potential prkdictors of achievement (Walberg and Anderson, 1972). Since 

environmental variables are mariipulable factors in learning, many^educators 

interested in educJftlonal measurement are beginning to sViift thei r ^interests 

from measures of the individual to measur*es of the environment (Randhawa 

and Fu, 1 973) . \ Wa 1 berg i^37^) $ In his summary of resej^ch on process 

rfieasures rn educational evaliigtion, advocates exanjir^lng learning from the 

' '\ 

l'parner*s point of view, analyzing the social context* and processes of 

^ * ^» . ' 

learning, and deemphasizing s'tandardi zed achievement test outcomes la 
evaluating educational enterprises. - 

\^ The inflijence of structural and social properties captured in learning 
environment measures on. the classroom have been documented in a number of 
studies most recently reviewed by Walberg (1976) • The qualiiy of instruments 
In assessing dimensions of the learning environment present/ new opportunities 



for deslgmng interventions in the classroom environment to aid student 
performance.- Inner ci ty^ school s , characterized by low achievement with , 
average student gains of .7 or .8 per 'year on -standard i zed tests, have 
been particularly resistant to. interventions to raise achievement. The 
present study is a first effort at achieving a careful description of .the^ * 

'perceived learning environments of' fifteen of these lowest achieving* 

» S ' i - ■ 

elementary schools, how -they change over the'o«e year's spa« of time, and 

the interaction of^perceived learning environment with achievement and 

5,other group variables. At present there is a paucity of. syst«ema>t i c data 

on Inner city populations in the learning envi ronment^l i teratur*e. As we 

were >ooking at evaluative data gathered on these school s , a number 'of 

specific 'questions on learn i'ng environments emerged. (1) How do the en- 

vlronments of the'two samples of schools differ? (2) . How do lea-rning en- . 

vironments relate to achievement? (3) What' is the range of variation in 

learning^ environment within the two samples? Can we accurately char- 

S 4 , ' ^ 

acterize general izable qualities of the learning envi roriment *of inner city 

» 

schools? In order to shed I'ight on these questions ^a secondary data analysis 
of an extant data bank w^s undertaken. ^ 

Method and Tejfchniques i , ' 

^A. Sampling / 

\Two samples of^ fou»;th^ grade students were drawn from data gathered in 
Other evaluatiori^tudies for the present study. Both groups had be^n ad- 
ministered the same instruments during the 1976-77 schooKyear on a pre^ (in 
the Fall) and ^^ttest (in'the Spring) basis. A total of twenty-two' schools 
were included: 15 Inner city schools (N=802) , and 7 comparison schools 
(N=178) which were involved in a national curriculum evaluation project. 
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I " The fifteen inner city public schools are, located in severely depressed 

economic areas of a Varge city. Their student population lives in public 

housing, projects or dilapidated housing, consisting of Q0% or higher minority* 

*'*'*, 
students and s izeable. percentage are' on publrc welfare. One schCol had 

85^ of its students on public wel fare f severa 1 of ^the schools had 100^ of the 

students eligible for. free- lunches and breakfast. Poverty is the economic 

* • 

norm. Comparison groups are drawn from three suburban districts, two urban, 
school districts (though much smaller school systems than the experimental 
group) and two rura4 'schools. The thre.e .suburban^ schools — on^ each from' 
Illinois, Geor-gia, and Florida — serve as one group of comparison schools. 
lU&se schools are characterized as having middle to upper middle class 
populations with few (less than 5^). minority students., Two urban schools In 
Penns^y 1 vania and Massachusatts , with lar^e minori'ty populations and. in 
economically depressed areas, form apother comparison group. JK third.com- 
parrson group ii comprised of two rural schools in Colorado. Because they, 
werfe se.lectfed to participatye in a national study it can reasonably be assumed 
that these schools are perceivedijy local sc^bool administrators to b^^epre- , 
sentative of the' •'better" school ^ i n . the i r districts. With one exception,^ 
inspection of the mean reading scdres ' supjjorts this assumption. Mean grade' 
equivalent reading achievement scores for fourth. grade studenJiS in 1975i"7o 

• ^ • ' ■ . - •• - -\ --^ ■' 

were obtained for the 15 inner city schools, as w^ll as for four of trie seven . 
comparison schools. " - . • 

•Students' scores on the learning environment measure from eac^ school 



•are examined for significant changes from the Fall to the Sprliig.^ Three 
comparative analyses were run. The first compared the "fi f teen ^Individual 
inner city^ghoqjis with each other;^ th^ s^^pond compared "the tanner city \ 



students with students from the urban, suburban and rural comparlsoh schools; 
the third, for those schools for which mean achievement data are avai labile, 
examined the reljattonship between overall achievement and student percefve4 
learning environment. ' 



B. Instrumentation 

Jhe • i nstrument used in this study to measure student perceived .learn- 
i/ng environments was a'dapted f^om two instruments: the My Class In^ntory, 
(Anderson, 1973) arid the Cognitive Activities Rating Scale (Steele, et al., 
1970). The My Class Inventory measures classroom social climate and includes 
'the variables: interpersonal relatiCfnships among p^^pTlls; relationships be- 
^tween pupils and their teacher; relationships between pupi ls,* the subject 
studied and , the method /of learning; and pupils' perceptions of the' structural 
characteristics of the class. The My. Class Inventory consists of 45 i.tems 
which form livii sciles: Satisfaction, Friction, Competitiveness, Difficulty, 
and CohesJ veness . ^ Twenty-tof * these items--four from each scale with- the 
• highest scale intercorfe1ations--were selected for Inclusion In the study^ 



* Sat isf action ^ The extent-^^o^whi ch studer^ts like -their tflass^. 

Friction • ' - The^extent of disagreement, tens iori; anci ^antagon i sm 

» ^ • • I / 

in the clSss. 1 • * I 

' ^ > \ 

Competitiveness n The extent to which students perceive an atmosphere 
V o^f competition in the classroofn. 

' Difficulty - The extent to whioh stu.de nts^ons I der their cour^S^s 



« as being diXfioult. - 

' Cohesrl v\eness - The extent' to which 'the class develops a feeling of 

X . j', '■ ■/ ■ 

, i . Intirifecy as a result of student interactions. . 



. . 8 > . . ■ 
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# • 

Support for the* vamd i ty of the My Class Inventory has been presented in a. 
variety of publications. The Mf-tlass Inventory , which is appropri-ate for 
younger children, is an edited version of the Learning Er\vironment Inventory 



(LEI). The^LEI^has been used by rtiore than 300 investigators in \k countries^ 

^ ' ' • / ' • 

Including the United StAtes (Walberg, 197^'). ' 

, The Cognitive AQtiyities Rating Scale measures pupils' perceptions 

of the femphasis given to ty/o area's of cognit^/e activities: Lower Thought 

Prpcesses, which includes t\^e plements pf memory, translat iofi^^nd interpre-' 

tation and Higher Thought Processes, which i-ncludes the elements of. alpplica- 

t^on, synthesis, evaluation and formal analysis^ Ten items of the 25 item 

Cognitive Activities Rating Sc\^le were selected,^ and revisecl to a* grade 3 ' 

, reading level . 



Mean scores were calculated for each of the 7 learning environment 



{cales ^as follows. For each of thev 30 test items, a student responding "yes" 

^1 . . . ^\ \ 

(the cl^ss does have the speci/ied\ characteristic) , received a score of 3.' 

\ . ^ • \\ w 

A studept responding "no" (the class^ does not have the specified character-l st I c)' * 

received a score of 1. Scale scores \were calculated by adding the items for^ 

the scale, dividing by the number of\items answered in the scale, and-lnuTti- 

, ^plying by A. T^is technique allows foVt the possibility of missing data, / 

."duplicates the scoring procedures of the origihal My Class Inventd^y , (Anderson, 

.1973), and permits comparison with the Cognitive Activities Scale , 

Re-sul ts ^ < \ J 

A. Comparison of the Learning Environments in 15 Inner-city Schools 

- • • ' c \ V. , 

' Pre and posttest , mean score comparisons of the 15 low achieving inner 

c^ty schools are presented in Table 1 and ^graphed in Figure 1. Overall, 

. ^' ^ " ' 1 

students in these 1^ schools perceived significantly lower satisfaction, com- 

pet i t i veness , and difficulty in their learn^ing Environments and s ign i f r*cant ly 

, ' - ' ^' ■ 9 \ \. 
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higher friction over the -school year ,' as" seen in the postt'est sco.rd increase. 

over the pretest: ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

We then examined the 'significant and non-sig*ni»f icant direction of ^ 
changes from the pretest to the po^ttest in student percept ioi>'-of the learning 
environment by school an;l found tremendous diversity among schools (see Table 
2). As stated a^ove, tkree scales, satisfaction with the classroom, friction 
in the classroom, and difficulty of the school work al 1 . evidenced a change 
th6t was significant (.OOO'for the inner c i ty .schpol s . The direction of the 
changes was negative; i.e.,, over*' the year there was lower pupil satisfaction,* 
greater friction among pupils, and the classroom work was viewed as less^dif- 
ficultf. On the latter finding other evidence from' LEI' studies indicates that 
this- perception df less diffJ-culty is characteristic pf class^'rooms where 
achievement isjow'and fal 1 ing.'^ Whi le a similar trend was found in two of 
the three scales (satisfaction and .friction) for the compari son • sampl e, d i f- 
ferences did not reach'^statistical significance. On friction the inner-cify 

group data which is significantly higher for the total group is somewhat 

^ * f ♦ 

anomalous, as two schools make an overriding contribution to the variance ^ 

'with 'their exceptional increase in student perceptions of friction over the 

year (,001). Similarly , .whi le perceptions of compe.t i t i veness show* sign i ficant 

decreases for the t^tal group, this is found to be thje case ?^on1y two ^ 

individual schoi^I s; a thi-rd school shows significantly higher percepltions of 

competitiveness but does not contribute enough to the variaoce to compensate 

for tfie general trend and the m'ajor contr-ibution of the two schools which- haqi 

sizeable decreases over the year. '\ • , ^ 

Finally, significant changes in perceptions from the pretest to the 

posttest are found on scales for indi^i^ual sqhools which do not change the 



overall rating for the total group and not infrequently are opposites to the- 
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climates in the other schools. For example, thes£r>oppos i ng contrasts in 
the data 'are seen in: . two schools showing slgni/^icantly losaier cohes i veness , 
two report.ing perceptions of^wer lower thought processes, two perceiving 
more lower thought processes, one perceiving fewer [I'Qher tKought processes 
and^ two perceiving more higher thought processes. Thus, lumping "inner cifty 
schools*' (or tfrban, suburban, or rural) together and examining trends in* 
learning environment perceptions may be misleading. We shdll have 'more to 
say on this point later.' 

B. Comparison of 15 l,nner City Schools to the National- Samples 

Tables 1 apd 2 display information for the three addi t ionaf sets of 

schooM examined in this study: other urban school^, suburban schools and 
>^ . • 

rural schools. As is seen in\Table l,'*no significant changes in student 
perceptions are found in the comparisons among the groups for any of these 
three groups of schools. By contrast, in Table 2, when data are examined 
by individual scho'ol significant changes by so/iool show up. In oq^ urban* 
school, students perceived a significant increase In higher thought processes 
in the other urban school, significantly more friction was perceived on the 
posttest. No significant changes were found in th^ thfee- suburban schools, 
labile* in '^^^^ rural school, $ i gn i f i can 1 1 y more competitiveness was perceived. 
Thus, while looking at the three additional sets of schools overall, no si^- 
'nlficant chinges from the pretest tfo the posttest were noted; ex^mipation of 
school did show considerable variability among the schools. 

The above analyses used the student as the uni,t of analysis and com- 
pared the significant findings of each school. These analyses suggest that 
variability within a classification of schools; i.e., inner city, suburban,*" 

11 



Ivm-al-, etc. might be as- great, if not greater, within classification than 

they ar^ across classifications. ThTs suggests the need for ex^in\*ng 

learliing environments on the classroom level rather than by school, district, 

geographical location, or socioeccfnomic status of tfje*school oi' district. 

The results below which analyze the data u^ing, the school as the unit of\ 
/ • ^ * p \ . \ 

analysis shed some f urther. 1 ig+it *on this. , * ' v ' ^ \ 

* , * \ 

• ^ _ ^ • ^ ' ^ \ 

C\ School As tiie Unit of Analysis'' ' • 

* Significant relationships between learn i ng^^nvi ronment*" and achiev#i 

ment have been established in a series of studies recently sugimaV Ized by 

Walberg (1976), Achievement of the. individual students included In the 

present study were not available; however mean grade equivalent achiev-emen^t 

1 ' 

data by school were available for 19 of the'22 school^. These data are preT 

sented in TaWe 3; no achievement data were available for the' two rur'al 

' ? ' 
schools. , ' ^ - . ' . - 

As is evident, each of^the tferfee" types of schools for which datia are 

available differ considerably in achievement. The inner ci.ty schools are* 

lowest t/i achievement, with a mean grade equiva^lent score of '3 .'5; the other 



'Whi le mean raw achle.vement scores would have been preferable , ^grade equlva- 

lents were the only data avai liable in the schools* records. 

. ^ * * ^ . 

Randhawa and Fu (1973) summarize current research on the comparison between 

rifl'aKan^l urban learning environments, and conclude that pupils in ruraW 

areas t«nd to be di sadvantaged. /The^ cojiclude: "The prob^^s of the dis-^ 

advantages fdr the pupils in the rural areas are not limited only to 

^ geographical locatiort, but all factors, such aa soc ioeconomi c status, 

. aspiratipns and •social ^lass, and educational achievement are interrelated.' 
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urban schools, are next highest, with a mean score of ^.1; and the suburban ' • 

. / • ■ / * * 

schools are highest, with a mean score of 5.3. 

To examine the 'relationship between achievement and student perceived 
learning environment, five seta of seveo^ regression analyses w^re performed. 
In the lEif'st set, the post-test *of one of the seven scales was. entered as the 
dependent .variable an^d the corresponding scale pretest, urban-^ (T» non-urban, 
2= urban), and mean achievement were entered as the independent variables.. 
(See Table ^ for a summary of all significant regression equations with ac- 
companying r2 increments). In four of the equat ions— sattsfact ion , friction,' 
difficulty, and cohes i veness--the pretest significantly predicted the post- 

^ test. , In two equations--competitiveness and lower though^t processes— the 
urban variable significantly predicted the posttest.. That is,' perceptions 
of jrttreased competi tlveness^ and^ lower thought processes are signifTcantJy 

, associated with urban schools. In no case was achie,vement found^ to signlfl- 
cantly p red i cT student perceptions of the learning environment.' 

A second series of regression analyses were run, with .the posttest - 
^student perception scores on the LEI as the dependent variable and . t^e pre- 
*test, inner city school (^^Rol^^^^^ city, 2= inner cUy) , $uburban school 
(.1= non-suburbaR, 2= subi^a^, an4>^ievement as the Independent variable. . 
As above, the pretests for^atHfact Ion , friction,' difficulty, and cohesive- 
ness s^ignif icantly predicted their respective posttests. 'In addition, the 
inner city schools were fourrd to be significantly associated with perceptions 
of more competitiveness, cohes i veness "^nd lower thought processes. Again., . 
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* . Urban = Inher city and thfe 2 other urban schools. 
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achievement was not a" significant 'p|redictor of students* perceptions of the 
learning environment., • ' 

Finally^, a third series, of regress ions' were computed with'p.6st percep- 
tions as the dependentVvariables and pretests and achievement as the Indepen- 
dent variables.. The same four" pretests (satisfaction*, friction, difficulty 
and cohesi veness) that predi^cted the posttests in the first two sets of* re- 
gressions again were significant. , In addition, achievement was found to^ 
be significantly negatively related to the friction posttest; that is/per- 

- / ' ■ 

ceptions of increased friction were associated with lower achievement*^ Thus, 
achievement was found to have a significant re 1 at i onsh i p wi th learTi>«^^n- 
vironment perceptions only when the geographical divisions of variables were 
dropped. Again, this suggestsS:hat not only does the examinat ion of learning 
environments provide more useful data on the classroom or sc^iool level, but 
also that ejcamining learning environments by -geographical level (or other 
larger units) may di lute* the^ctual' effects of the learning environment on 
student achievement. ' 

Dropping achievement as an independent variable pe'rmttted the addition 
of the rural schools^ in the "school as unit" analysis. A set of regression 
analyses with the posttest as the dependent variable and the. pretest, suburban, 
and urban as the indeper>dent vaKiabl^s resulted in the same four pretests 
significantly p^redicting their corresponding* post'tests. In addition, urban 
schools were significantly associated with increased perceptions of lower 
and higher thought processes, and suburban schools were associated with stg- 
nificantly decreasing perceptions of competi tiveiiess^/ 

A final set of regression analyses was run with the posttest as the 
dependent variabl^e anb the pretest and inner city school as the 

y 

Indeperydent variables. The 
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same four ^ pretests predicted their posttest; in addition, the inner city 
^^schopls were significantly associated with increased competitiveness,, lower- 
thought processes, and higher thought prodesjes. 

Discussio n and Conclusions 
— r ! ~ 

• - .Learning environment measures haye been used to^study a dumber* of 

variables in schools that contribote to achievement. The 'learning environ- 

roents of the inner city schools as contrasted to other schools grouped by 
I 

^ socto-^economic and demographic variables have not been part of this literature. 
In the present studyr^-us i ng only very gross measures of achievement (grade 
equivalent Ys) --we *f i nd confirmation of a relationship between learning en- 
vironment and achievement; for the 19 schools- for which achievement data were^ 
' available, increased friction is found to be negatively correlated*-with ^^'^he^ 
achievement. * - / 

Jn the jnitial analyses of the present study, the examination of learn- 
ing environments among inner city schools shows a. wide range of variabllUy 
among these schools. However, when we look at learning envi rontnents across 
larger locational classifications (urban, inner city, suburban, and rural 
schools), w^ find that the among school variability is masked., *>We find no 
clearcut patterns of significant changes in perceptions from tb'e, Fall to the ^ 
Spring when ^ach school is exaroined independently ^nd thtn compared on a pre 
to postte.st basris. 

Subjecting the data to r^egression analysis, some tentative pa^terjis 
-/b^egin to emerge. Urban aooM'nner city school students tend to ?how an in- 
crease in perceptions^of friction, lower thought processes and higher thought 
^processes; suburban school students perceive relatively less competitiveness. 
Due hp the great variability among schools, however, we present these as very 

' i 
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tentative findings. and probably subject to major correction from more refined 
subsequent analysis. Analyses of learning environments of additio^l schools 
along with longitudinal data from the same schools aref needed. Both types o 
data arc currently being collected by the authors; learn ing «nvl ronment .per- 
ception data from the 15 inner city schools will be collected in April, 1978 
from the same pool of students . (now \n 5th grade). 'While data from the same 
comparison sites are notl'avai lable this ye^ar, data will be available from 
addi t ional , comparable si tes. ^ . 

The results of the present study indicate that, at least*^on the' school ^ 
or classroom^ level , useful information on learning environments and their 
relationship tCKach i evemen t is available. The gross lumping of schools by. 
locational categories, urJban, suburban,, inner city, as if these schools had ^ 



r 



common learrving environments is challenged by these data. l\ner city schools 
as r'evea'led in these data ^re not of a piece--the conventional wisdom is more . 
stereotype than fact. Thus the present study h^s found a dominant learning 
environment In the inner city when schools are"^ analyzed as a group, but this - 
can^N^e^^s leading. That learning environments may be more accurately de- 
scribed as unique to thesh classrooms and each-schoo] is the case, not 'the 
exception. Jcroup analysis of the?se data camouflage the breadth of variability, 

inner cify schools as a group over the year did show trends fowaTd ^ 
generating lower student satisfaction, higher friction among students, in- 
creased competitiveness and feelings of less difficulty in the school work. 
But the'di f ferences among the 15Jndrvidual schools are quite great and some, 
of the Inner city schools profile tn. learning environment closer to the com- 
parlson schools than to other inner city schools. What^causes these shifts 
in learning environment is not known. We suspect it may be particular to the 



schooJ' or classrooms and the functional relationsh/|ps that prevail bletween 
the 'studen-t'and 'instruct ion. Wherever It Is, It seems to be very powerful 
In a few school^s contrlbqting so overwhelmingly to the collective g^oup 
analysis as to swing the results sharply in one direction. If^the comparison 
^^l^dts* N had^ been larger would we have found the same results? We honestly 
do not know. What does seem apparent from the ^regress Ion analysis Is that 
general if inner cl.^y^ school s start of^f wjth' negative learning envl ronnpents 
as perceived by students , they seem to Increase ratKer than decrease oyer the 
year. ^ But more Importantly, these' data*do Indicate that a good learning en-, 
vIrcAment can be found In any locat Ion , *^be it suburban. Inner city, or rural. 
We feel this factor may be more maleable to shaping than Is thought by many 
who publish in the popular literature. * * w 

Finally, this study speaks to another concern in education evaluation! 
research. All data on school s'^are becoming increasingly more expensive to 
collect and more difficult to- c6me by as researchers have levss apcess to 
sti^dents. through restrictions Impdsed a£ all levels of the schoorsystem. 
The data used, in the present study, while not collected^^r the dRpre^s * 
purpose of this study, do represent a Valuable data source on populationrs 
not in the learning environment literature. In a secondary dgta analysis 
there Is present an opportunity to examine a series^pf variables — their inter- 
*actio(i and relationship — which jwill contribute to clarifying diffei^nces in 
learning ^vironments that are products of gross variables which Characterize 



s^ool populations (socio-economic, geographic setting, hpusing). Whife. 
these may not be questions of particular conceKn to the school districts from 
which the data were gathered, performing the secondary ddta analysis provides 
useful Information on learning environments and suggestions' for further « 
research. 



Table 



Pre and Post Student'. Learning 



Envi ronment ^-i?^e;rceptions of Fourth Grade Students 



Satisfactiop" 
Frictioni 
CqnJPet i t iyeness 
Difficulty 
^^^ohes'i vehess 
Lower Thought * 

Prooesses 
Higher Thought 
V Processes* 



Satisfaction 
'FMctioh 
Compet i t ivenesS' 
• Ditf.iculty. v 
Cohesiveness . 
tower Thought 
P rocesses 
Higher Thought 
Processes , 




15 Inner City Schools CN=802) 

Pretest Posttest 

Mean* S.D. ' Mean S.D. t 

9.55 2.05 9.16 2.28 -^.27--' 
9.51 2.25 9.95 2.1^ 5.03-^-' 
9.26 1.88 9.08 1 .92 -2.07- 
7.28 1.88 6.75- 1.85 -6.60^^^^ 
9.86 2.01 -9.81 1.91 ^0.60 

10.7^ 1.66 10.82' 1.60' ^"*1.08 , 



10.76 1.^0 10.73 

Rural Schools (N=56) 

9.H 1,98 9.29 

9.38 1.70 S.kl 

'8.25 1.67 8.69' 

5.89 1.85 5.S5 

9.32 2.17 9.59 



9.^8 K:77 



9.^0 



i.3r--v^3 



2.23 .38 

1 .83 - :i2 

1.85 1.31 
1.05 - .13 
2.02 .67 



9.93 2.16 9.91 2.35 - .0^* 



Other. Urban Sdhools (N=52) 
Pretest Posttest ■ 

Mean S.D. Mean 



1.88 - .22 



^8.68 
'10.i»7 
8.72 
6.11 
9.32 

9.93 
lO.Oi* 



S.D. t •, 



Suburban Schools (N=70)' 
Pretes,t • Posttest 
Mean. S.D. Mean S.D. 



2.07 .0.26 1 

1.6i» 9.79 2. ^ 

1.82; 8.58 1*79 

1.91 6.26' 1.81 

2.15 8.89 .1.96 - .92 




2.17 10.39 
1.89 lo!63 



1.75 
1.85 



-Ml 

ik7 



8.85?- 
BM' 
Q.kS 
6; 31 
9.05 

9.13d 
9.93' 



2.i»7 8. "80 
2.18 '8.6$ 



2.09 
2.09 
2.07 

2.08 

1.50 



8. 19 
6.02 

9.05 
9.78 

"9.88 




*S.ignilficant at -the .05' probabl 1 i ty. level .. 
^^Significant at the .01 probability level. 
AA'^S ignif icant at- the^fOOl probability level 



1 



cr 




18 



19 



4 



Direction of Changes in Student Learning En vi ronment Perceptions of Fourth Grade Students bcf School 



SATISFACTION FRICTION ' COMPETITIVE- DIFFICULTY COHESIVE-.., LOWER 



15 lnner,Ci'ty 
V ' A 

\i 

E - - 

F • 

G 

H ' . 
I 




NESS 



+ 

+ . 



NESS 



+ 
+ 
+ 



' HIGHER^ 
THOUGHT THOUGHT . ^ 

PROCESSES PROCESSES 



+ 



+ 



i 



+ 

> 



+ 



+ 

V 

+ 



J 

'R 

M ' 
N 

0 ^ 

COMPARISON SAMPLE 
Other Urban 

A • , 
B 



S uburban 
/A 
B . 
C 



+ . 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 

+ 



If 

t V 

+ 



+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 



Rural 
A 
B 



+ 
+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 



^Significant at the probability level. ^^'^S ignif leant at the .01 probability leyel, 

---Significant at the .001 probcfbi 1 i ty. level. 



O + » Irrcrease from pretest to posttest 

n = decrease from pretest to posttest ^ 



■ . V 



School 



15 Inner City. . 
•A . 
'B 

.C^ • . 
D 

. E 

F 
G 
H 



J ■ 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 



Table 3 



Mean Grdde Equivalent Achievement Dara 



Achievement 

3.5 
3.6 
i».0 
3.0 
* 3.7 

3.3 
3. it 

3.7 . 

3.6., , 
3.'t 
' 3.1 

3.5 " 
3.8 

. 3.i» 



J 



School 
Other' Urban 



B- 



Suburban 
- A. ■ 



p 



Athi^Jvement 



i -4.6 
. 3.6" 



5.3 

k.l 
6.3' 




\ 



ERIC . 



22 



""""^tjmmai^ of ■ Regrieasion Analyses - Increnients 



Independent ; 
Variables 



Equation 1 
Pretest . 
Urban 

Achievement 

Equation 3 
Pretest 
Iftner city 
Suburban 
Achievement 

Equation 3 
Pretest 
Achievement 



Equation k 
Pretest 
^S^uburban 
Urban 



Equation 5 
Pretest 
Inner. ci ty 



/ Dependent Variables 
I * . Lower*" 

* J • ^ • ' * Thought 

Satisfaction Friction "*'*"1^5*5ipet i t iveness Difficulty Cohes i ven&»^^^Processes 



A. 



.18^^ 



.23- 



,50^* 



.23 




.50'' 
(7). IS'' 



.50'' 




.28''= 



50'' 



,33*.* ' 



.17''= . 



.23 



NOTE: This table identifies signifi-cant independ^ent variables in 5^ sets 
of regression equations, with corresponding Increments.. The 
symbol {^) indicates.^ significant negative relatlonshfp between 
the independent , arid dependent variable; e..g. in Equation 3i lower 
fraction is signifjc^ntly predicted by higher achievement. 

* A significant at the .05 plobabili'ty level 

, I . • significant at the .01 probability level 

J itii-h' significant at the .001 probabMity level* 



Highe r 
• Thought 
Processes 



18'* 



r 
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Fiaure 1 

Pre and Post Learning Environment Perceptions of Fourth Grade Students 
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Satisfaction' Friction . 
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tiveness 



I U S I U S ^R 

Difficultv • Cohesive- 
. ness 
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Lower 
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Processes 
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